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tween employers and workers will be in any way bridged. In
almost every industry of importance the workers are already
busy formulating extensive programs, embodying demands
which will hardly be granted without a struggle. The railway-
men have already put forward their National Program, which
includes not only the eight-hour day and hea\> demands for
wage increases, but also a definite claim for an equal share in
the control of the railway service. The promise of the eight
hour day, already given by the Government, has stu\cd off the
crisis for the moment but has done nothing really to solve the
problem. The engineering and shipyard trades, \\liich have
just received the forty-seven hour week, have an extensive list
of further demands in preparation. The miners in most of
the coalfields are already putting forward comprehensive pro-
grams. The cotton workers have just come through a wag*1
crisis, and are about to put forward a claim for a substantial
reduction in hours. The transport workers are formulating a
series of national demands for the various sections of their
membership. Nor is the position in these industries peculiar,
Almost every group of workers has a long list of grievances
and demands which have been perforce laid aside during the
war, and all these may be expected to emerge during the next
few months. The existence of Whit lev Councils or Recon-
struction Committees will do nothing to alter the character of
the economic conflict which seems to lie impending,

I do not mean, of course, that the British workers are class
conscious revolutionaries aiming definitely at the overthrow of
the existing industrial order. Nor do I mean that all, or even
the majority, of the demands which they are making will re-
sult in strikes. Most of them will probably be settled In
negotiation, unless a general upheaval occurs, This however
is nothing new. The strike has never been more than an oc-
casional weapon, and the fact that a dispute is settled without
a stoppage does not alter the fact that the terms of settlement
usually depend on the relative economic strength of the par-
ties. My point is that all the talk about industrial peace and
all the action in setting up new machinery will be found to
have made very little difference when it is actually put to thf
test. Employers and workers will continue to differ about
their relative status in industry and about their respective shares
of its fruits; and they will continue to settle their difference
mainly by the balancing of economic forces, whether the'toil'-